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DECEMBER MEETING, 1895. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President, Charles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; 
and the list of donors to the Library was also read. The 
Corresponding Secretary said that he had received a letter of 
acceptance from the Hon. William W. Crapo, who was elected 
a Resident Member at the November meeting, and was now 
present. The Treasurer called attention to the provisions in 
Mr. Sears's declaration of trust ; and on his motion it was 
unanimously 

Voted, That the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be appropriated toward the 
publication of the Society's Collections. 

The President then announced the death of Rev. Octavius 
B. Frothingham, a Resident Member, who died November 
27, and called on Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young, who spoke as 
follows : — 

I share the regret which you must all feel that Colonel 
Higginson is not here to speak of Mr. Frothingham, for he 
was in full sympathy with him, and, more than any other 
individual, could do justice to his character and work. I am 
glad to say a few words, at the request of the President, 
because of my attachment to our late associate, and my 
friendship, which was unbroken to the last. He was five 
years before me in college, so that he had left the University 
when I entered it ; but he lived only a few doors from our 
house on Summer Street, and his father and my father were 
fellow-workers and friends. Dr. Frothingham wrote a hymn 
for my Ordination ; and I often saw and heard Octavius, and 
always admired him. He had a rare equipment from his 
inheritance and early training. His father was an elegant 
writer, Edward Everett was his uncle, and another uncle was 
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Charles Francis Adams, so that much was to be expected 
from one of such birth and breeding. 

There was something very interesting in his personality. 
He had a brilliant intellect, a native refinement, dignity, and 
courtesy, a quick moral sense, a poetic fancy, and a truly 
religious nature. One could net meet him and talk with him 
without feeling that he was a most accomplished man, and 
without being impressed by his ripe culture, his urbanity, and 
genial spirit. His very aspect betokened the scholar and the 
gentleman. 

There was a curious commingling of opposite elements in 
his constitution. He was conservative by early education and 
temperament, but progressive by further studj' and thought. 
He was aristocratic in his feelings, but democratic in his prin- 
ciples and convictions. He was naturally a man of quiet and 
fastidious tastes, averse to agitation and controversy, but he 
was compelled by a sense of duty to be a combatant. His was 
not " a fugitive and cloistered virtue." He had none of the 
timidity of the scholar. He had the courage of his convic- 
tions ; and, holding very radical opinions, he uttered them in 
the plainest and strongest terms. Yet in his intercourse with 
others he never lost his calmness, sweetness, and serenity. 
He was not soured and embittered, as many are, by opposi- 
tion. He accepted the isolation which was forced upon him. 
He said that " the preacher following his Master has no envi- 
able position ; the evil-minded will be against him, and the 
good will not always approve." At the close of his ministry 
he declared : " Mine has been a career of conflict, where hard 
words had to be heard and spoken, and heavy blows dealt as 
well as received ; and if sometimes there was a stronger smell 
of sulphur in the air than of the fragrance of roses, it was not 
as I would have had it." 

His addresses were fine specimens of oratory ; and by his 
voice, his diction, and delivery, he reminded us of George 
William Curtis. Many a time, when I have listened to him 
and been charmed by him, I have said to myself, Cum talis 
sis, utinam noster esses ! His literary work was of a high order. 
He excelled as a biographer, and he could set forth the salient 
points of any character, being always appreciative, but at the 
same time truthful and just. He wrote the history of Tran- 
scendentalism and of Unitarianism, and, to show his qualifica- 
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tion for the task, he quoted the remark of Renan, that in 
order to judge a faith one must have confessed it and aban- 
doned it. 

After leaving the Divinity School at Cambridge, he was 
settled over the North Church in Salem, which was a culti- 
vated and wealthy parish, desirous of maintaining existing in- 
stitutions and beliefs. He was a Unitarian of the Channing 
type ; but he began to read certain German books, until finally 
he adopted the views of Baur and the Tubingen school. It 
must have been evident to him that if he should preach these 
views, he would not long satisfy his congregation. 

In addition to this, the anti-slavery movement was at its 
height; and it culminated when Sims, an escaped negro, was 
forcibly carried back to slavery with the aid of the United 
States troops. That was a dark day for Boston and for our 
whole State. The law had been declared constitutional, 
though it was opposed to the moral sentiment of this commu- 
nity, and many of the best citizens were sorrowful and per- 
plexed. The United States Marshal, Charles Devens, who 
had sworn to execute the laws, acted under a painful sense of 
duty, being convinced that he ought to see that the statute 
was enforced ; but he proved his loyalty to conscience by rais- 
ing a subscription in behalf of the unfortunate man, and ulti- 
mately redeemed him from bondage. Mr. Frothingham was 
deeply stirred in regard to the matter. In a sermon which he 
delivered he said, " In every scourged and vilified slave I 
see the person of the Crucified " ; and he affirmed that dur- 
ing the past week Christ himself in the person of one of the 
least of his disciples had been arraigned for judgment. He 
compared the judge who presided in court to Pontius Pilate ; 
and he represented those who had assisted in carrying out 
the law as hired ruffians stalking insolently up and down 
before the tribunal to which they should have been brought 
as malefactors. After the service he refused to administer the 
communion, although this was the time appointed for it. He 
describes the incident and what followed in these words : — 

"On one occasion, after a brutal scene in Boston attending the 
return of a slave to his master, feeling that the larger part of his congre- 
gation were in sympathy with the government, and approved of the act 
of surrender, the excited minister declined to give the ordinance of 
communion, thinking it would be a mockery. This action brought the 
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growing disaffection to a head. The feeling of the parish was divided. 
Bitter words were exchanged. The situation on both sides became 
uncomfortable ; and he accepted an invitation to another city, where he 
could exercise his independence without check or limit." 

Having lived in Salem for eight years, Mr. Frothingham 
removed to Jersey City, where he endeavored to establish a 
new Society. But the undertaking was a difficult one ; and 
after four years he went to New York, where he preached to 
the Third Unitarian Society, which afterwards called itself the 
Independent Liberal Church. Here he had the utmost free- 
dom of speech, and attained his highest success. In Lyric 
Hall and Masonic Temple he often spoke to an audience of a 
thousand persons, comprising many of the most thoughtful 
and highly educated residents of the city, as well as visitors 
from abroad. His sermons were spiritual and practical, and 
were designed to influence public sentiment and elevate the 
individual life. Though he was highly esteemed by his con- 
gregation, yet everything was not wholly agreeable to his 
taste ; and he said to me, " Because I am radical in theol- 
ogy, people think that I am radical in everything else, and I 
am beset by long-haired men and short-haired women who 
expect me to favor their pet schemes." He stood at his post 
for nearly twenty years, when he resigned his charge, his 
Society was disbanded and never afterwards re-assembled. Its 
minister's health had become impaired ; he needed rest, and 
went to Europe for two years, and on his return came back to 
Boston, where he was warmly welcomed by his old friends. 
He enjoyed particularly his connection with this Society, of 
which he became a member in 1887 ; and his memoirs of 
James Walker and of Francis Parkman, and his tribute to Dr. 
Ellis and memoir of him, are fresh in the minds of all. 

He was always interested in religion ; and when I asked if 
he desired still to retain the title of "Rev.," he said, "Cer- 
tainly." Religion, he declared, " is an eternal necessity, and 
the administration of it is an absolute demand." It was 
thought, after his Society had dissolved, that its members 
would unite with the Society for Ethical Culture ; but many 
of them did not wish to do so, as they missed the religious 
element — the prayer and the hymn — which they always 
found in Mr. Frothingham's services. 
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As I look back on the career of our associate, I cannot but 
think that the hymn which he wrote for his class at their 
graduation from the Divinity School was unconsciously pro- 
phetic of his own experience, — 

" Send us where'er thou wilt, O Lord ! 
Through rugged toil and wearying fight, 
Thy conquering love shall be our sword, 
And faith in Thee our truest might." 

He died in his native city, on November 27, 1895, the day 
following the seventy-third anniversary of his birth. 

"After life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

In response to a call from the President, Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes said : — 

As one having frequently heard Mr. Frothingham on the 
platform with pleasure and profit, I would pay my tribute to 
his memory. To people living in the West a visit to New York 
City, no matter how frequently made, always remains a sort of 
holiday ; and there were some of us to whom the prospect of 
hearing Mr. Frothingham preach was not the least of our 
anticipated pleasures from these visits. In the seventies those 
who were drawn on Sunday mornings to the Masonic Temple 
on Twenty-third Street heard some of the most finished ser- 
mons or lectures that have instructed our generation. The 
audience was a curious one for New York. Of course it was 
not like a congregation of a Fifth Avenue fashionable church, 
and yet it was different from that which now flocks to the 
Society ®f Ethical Culture to hear Felix Adler, although 
indeed Adler's audience is to some extent made up of the 
remnant of Frothingham's. You never got the idea that the 
people who gathered to hear Mr. Frothingham were reformers 
and agitators. They wore not the dress, had not the personal 
appearance, the eager countenance, and restless manner of men 
and women devoted to some movement which they hoped 
would result in an upheaval in politics or society. They were 
apparently intelligent and thinking persons, with refinement, 
whose taste was pleased, whose ethical sentiments were min- 
istered to by the elegant discourse heard from that platform. 
The sermon was what brought them there. A large number 
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only came in during the hymn which immediately preceded 
the sermon ; a still greater number left after the sermon, not 
waiting for the final song and what served as a benediction. 
If ever man had the appearance of being at home and in sym- 
pathy with his hearers, Mr. Frothingham had, as he stood up 
on that platform, a noble and classical figure. He took no 
text, but at the beginning announced the subject of his dis- 
course, and then without manuscript or notes and, as I 
remember, standing near no desk, elaborated his theme iu 
easy language, in an orderly manner, and with logical method. 
The sermon was not extemporaneous. The thought was so 
close, and the diction so fine, that I long supposed that he 
wrote out his sermons fully and committed them to memory. 
In his " Recollections and Impressions," however, he relates that 
in the early period of his ministry his uncle Edward Everett 
had advised such a course, as being based on his own approved 
experience. But Mr. Frothingham found this task too great, 
and at first read his sermons from manuscript, learning later 
to preach without notes. His sermons were of the impressive 
sort. It was not difficult to follow them. They remain long 
in the memory. I shall never forget his discourse on the 
spiritual man, which I count as one of the finest platform 
efforts it has fallen to my fortune to hear. The man who lived 
in the spirit was above the man of business, the man of politi- 
cal ambition, the man whose dominant thought was fame, and 
indeed excelled the moral man. His characterization of the 
moral man was effective. He drew the figure familiar enough 
to us all, — such an one as squares his conduct to suit exactly 
the community in which he lives, who never does anything by 
impulse, who calculates with nicety his life in public to win 
approbation from his neighbors, and who may after all be like 
unto a whited sepulchre. After developing this idea to a con- 
siderable length, he summed up his characterization with : In 
short, the moral man often is the man who is not found out. 
Touching then again on the spiritual man, he named, as seeming 
to realize, or nearly realize, his ideal, Goethe and Emerson. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Frothingham's ministry 
in New York has left behind it memories which shall endure 
during our generation. His sermons made for correct living 
and high aspirations. One felt better for having heard them ; 
and though an earnest Methodist or Baptist might object to 
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their too great refinement of motive, they seemed suited to 
that audience who heard him for his invariable sixty minutes 
with rapt attention. The listeners were in sympathy with 
the speaker, and yet some way he seemed above and beyond 
us in his spiritual aspirations; and while under the spell we 
wondered whether he indeed had been able to peer further 
than our own selves into the mysteries of the universe. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green communicated an unpublished 
elegy by Benjamin Tompson, and said: — 

At a stated meeting of this Society held on December 13, 
1877, Mr. Winthrop, the President, spoke of five early Elegies 
— three of them printed as broadsides, and the other two in 
manuscript — which were preserved among his family papers. 
One of the manuscript Elegies was composed on the death of 
the third Governor Winthrop, commonly called Fitz-John 
Winthrop, to distinguish him from his father. It was written 
soon after the event, and was signed with the initials " B. T.," 
which stand for the name of Benjamin Tompson, the earliest 
native American poet. As these productions were not con- 
sidered worth printing in the Proceedings, Mr. Winthrop re- 
ferred to them only to show how in former days the griefs of 
our fathers strove and struggled to express themselves in 
metrical and rhythmical form. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Winthrop, Jr., I have been 
enabled to make a copy of Tompson's lines, which are with- 
out doubt in the handwriting of the author. As his verses 
have received some attention at a recent meeting of this 
Society, I herewith submit the copy, as follows : — 

The Illustrious Fits-John Winthrop Esq 1 " 

Grovern r of Quinecticott Colony in New-England 

Memorized and lamented by an aged Sylvan 

of the Massathusets 

Anno Dom: 1708. 

Winthrop this day reposd his weary bones 
Leaving his Province fillet with equall groans 
To those which by the wrack hee under-went 
Ere his brave soul was from its binding rent. 
47 
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Being the third of a Renowned line 

Which wee Americans deemed next Divine 

The last Gazet which from New-Euglaud came 

Might ha' beeu crowned with GREAT WINTHROPs name. 

Advertismeut Enough to fill a page 

And deluge with its tears the present age. 

His grandsire by direction of a starre 

Conducted all our Tribes hither, thus farr 

And many thousands of most previous Ore 

And SAINTS more precious landed he[rej oil shoare 

Laying the Platforme of his State so firme 

No underminers in his life did harme. 

Winthrop, the second, of renowned fame 

Hath filld this climate with his perfumd name 

CURLS that hee might his grand Arcanas know 

While hee prepard them would the bellows blow. 

Were there a Balsom, which all wounds could cure 

Twas in this Asculapian hand be sure. 

WINTHROP, the third with palsied hand I write 

His Province 8 pillar, and this lands delight. 

His anncient Patent while hee livd was free 

From all intrusions on their libertie. 

While all the neighbourhood was set on fire 

Hee kept his Paradisian hearts desire, 

Being garrisond with GOD, all fencd about 

With living walls, and hearts of Marble stout. 

New-England Histories so much have said 

In WINTHROPS praise, poor I do but degrade. 

Europe knows bette r than wee natives tell 

How in thy Parentage thou didst excell. 

Vertues sufficient to oblige a World 

Have at thy Exit all their streamers furld. 

In Boston lies the timber of the ARKe 

Ou which before hees borne hee did imbarque 

Winthrop the first Lord of the Americk coast 

Opning his bosom of his sons may boast 

In lethall agonies, this, prays for rest 

Upon the pillow of that anncient breast. 

Lands everywhere hee had wheron to lie 

Yet hee must see his grandsires tomb & die. 

By a great favorite hees upward handed 

Sin and Temptations all at once disbanded 
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Hee at the Innes of Court such treaty fiuds 

As fully can content ingenuous minds 

Heers three great Winthrops under whom wee thrivd 

Wee hope the fourth will prove far longer lived. 

And such as are invested with great power 

May bee preparing for a parting hour. 

Epilogi vice 

Thus naked Sylvans, guiltless as to Art 
Yet in our sorrows need not learne our part. 
Since wee can mourn, with all our Vitals black 
When those are rent from us wee chiefly lack. 
Not to renew your sorrows this I write 
Not to prevent your surfeits in delight 
Accept this offering of a countrey teare 
from clouded eys that soon must disappeare 
Might I with such kind Enterteinment have 
Take lands who will, I would request a Grave. 

Morti vi[v]emus B T 

[Indorsed] 1708 on the Death of Gove' Fitz John Winthrop 

The Hon. William Everett spoke in substance as 
follows: — 

It may not .be improper to bring to the attention of the 
Society an interesting occurrence in the history of one of our 
oldest Massachusetts communities. On the 3d of December, 
1895, the city of Quincy, formerly the town of that name, 
and earlier still the North Precinct of the town of Braintree, 
elected as its mayor Charles Francis Adams, 2d. The newly 
elected mayor belongs to the ninth generation of his name in 
the place of his residence, counting Henry Adams, the original 
ancestor, as the first. That original ancestor died in 1646, the 
town of Braintree having been set off from Boston in 1640. 

The prominence of the Adams family in their native town 
in comparatively later times is well known ; but it is not 
so well understood that this prominence goes back to the 
earlier days. 

It does not certainly appear if the settler Henry Adams had 
any share in the town government of Braintree. The first 
records seem to have been kept by a person of his name, and 
a Henry Adams is selectman on the 10th of November, 1646 ; 
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but the settler died in October of that year. The Henry 
Adams of the records must therefore have been the settler's 
eldest son, who emigrated to Medfield. 

But in the town meeting of 10 April, 1673, Joseph Adams 
appears as selectman. This is the eighth son of the emigrant, 
born in 1626, and dying in 1694. His is the first generation 
in the direct line employed in the service of his town. After 
acting as selectman, he appears in 1690 as constable, and is 
chosen surveyor at the town meeting of March, 1692-3. 

At the town meeting of the 7th of March, 1698-9, Joseph 
Adams is chosen selectman. He was the son of Joseph 
Adams the elder, the grandson of the settler ; born 1654, died 
1736. He serves the next year as constable, and as surveyor 
in 1715; is rechosen selectman for 1716 and 1717, and again 
surveyor for 1720. His brother Peter Adams had a service 
of many years as selectman for 1710-1714, colleague with his 
brother in 1716, and again from 1723 to 1727, having been 
surveyor in 1719. He also appears in these later years as 
moderator at the town meeting. He refused to serve as select- 
man for 1728. These brothers are of the second generation 
called to the service of the town of Braintree. 

At the town meeting of March, 1733-4, Ensign John Adams 
was chosen selectman ; he was the son of Joseph the younger, 
was born in 1691-2, and died in 1761. He had previously 
served in several of the minor offices ; and after his first service, 
having risen from ensign to lieutenant, and then passed to 
deacon, he was re-elected selectman in thirteen subsequent 
years. He is the third generation of the name called to the 
public service of his native place. 

The individuals thus commemorated, besides holding the 
principal offices above named, were frequently placed upon 
special commissions, to determine boundaries and the like. 
They were obviously all of them constantly in the minds of 
their fellow-townsmen. The son of the Deacon was John 
Adams, whose life extended from 1735 to 1826. His distinc- 
tion as signer and upholder of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Minister to France, Holland, and Great Britain, drafter 
of the Massachusetts State Constitution, Vice-President and 
President of the United States, must not let us lose sight of 
the fact that his public service began in 1761, the year of his 
father's death, by his being elected, much to his disgust, sur- 
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veyor of his native town. He subsequently served for two 
years as selectman, and received an unexampled vote of thanks 
for his service in that position on his declining a third term. 
He is in the fourth generation in the direct line of the name 
of Adams called to public service in the town of Braintree. 

His son John Quincy Adams, born in 1767, and dying in 
1848, was never actually in the employ of the town of Brain- 
tree, either under that name, or after the North Precinct 
became a separate town under the name of Quincy. His 
service as secretary of legation to Mr. Dana, as minister to 
the Hague, to Berlin, to St. Petersburg, and to London, and 
those as Secretary of State and as President, were of course 
purely national matters. He was chosen to the Massachusetts 
Senate from Suffolk County, as a citizen of Boston, and as 
such also he became a Senator of the United States. His 
native town had voted, both in 1824 and 1828, for the Presi- 
dential electors pledged to his support, unanimously in the 
first year, and practically so the second. But in 1830 there 
began what was perhaps the most interesting part of his public 
career, bringing him into close relations with Quincy. He 
had taken up his abode there after his father's death, and 
begun a much more intimate acquaintance with the scenes of 
his early childhood. In 1830 Mr. Adams was chosen to 
represent the Norfolk District in Congress and re-elected eight 
times, dying, as is well known, at his post in February, 1848. 
Of these nine elections, he received the majority of votes in 
Quincy seven times, and being in the minority by a very few 
votes twice. He is in the fifth generation of the direct line 
elected to office by the vote of his native town. 

His son Charles Francis Adams was born in Boston, in 
1807, and died in 1886 ; he was identified with that city till 
his father's death. As a citizen of Boston and Suffolk he served 
in both houses of the Legislature. In 1848 he transferred 
his legal residence to Quincy. Ten years later he was chosen 
to represent what was practically his father's congressional 
district, receiving a plurality of votes in Quincy, in 1858, and 
falling behind his opponent by a few votes in 1860. In the 
ten years previous to his service in Congress, Mr. C. F. Adams 
was frequently elected a member of the school committee of 
Quincy ; and after returning from his mission in Europe, served 
every year as one of the managers of Adams Academy. He 
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is iii the sixth generation of his name elected to public office 
by the votes of his townsmen. 

His son John Quincy Adams was born in 1833, and died in 
1894. He was repeatedly chosen to the school committee of 
Quincy, and was largely instrumental in recasting the school 
system of the town, on a basis which acquired a national repu- 
tation. He was also, for a very long succession of years, 
moderator of the annual town meeting. This had assumed 
a disorderly and shiftless character ; Mr. Adams instituted a 
thorough reform in the conduct of business, and revived an 
ancient practice of referring all the articles of the warrant to a 
general committee to report at a later meeting, serving himself 
as an energetic member. He was also for several years elected 
a manager of Adams Academy. He was four times chosen to 
the General Court as a representative of one of the Norfolk 
Districts. He is in the seventh generation of his name elected 
to office by the votes of his townsmen. 

His third, but second surviving son, Charles Francis Adams, 
2d, as stated at the outset, has just been elected mayor of the 
city of Quincy, at the ninth election held for that office, 
having previously served three terms in the City Council. He 
is in the eighth generation of his name elected to office by the 
votes of their fellow-citizens. 

The President then presented to the Society a large col- 
lection of unpublished letters by John Quincy Adams, 
and said : — 

Nearly seven years ago, at the January meeting of 1888, 1 I 
submitted to the Society a letter from John Quincy Adams to 
his brother, Thomas Boylston Adams, dated February 1, 1792, 
in which he gave a somewhat curious account of the state of 
public feeling in Boston at that time. This letter, preserved 
among the papers of T. B. Adams, had been, as I then stated, 
given to me by his daughter, Miss E. C. Adams. Some time 
after that Miss Adams handed me a package of other letters, 
also from J. Q. Adams, to her father, and containing all that 
ever reached ^their destination of a series of letters, regularly 
numbered from 1 to 53, written between the 7th of August, 
1809, and the 2d of April, 1816. A few of the earlier num- 
bers of the series were written at sea. In them the writer 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. iv. pp. 61-65. 
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gives a somewhat detailed and very interesting account of the 
incidents of a voyage through the Baltic during its blockade 
by the British. One letter, also, the final one of the series, 
is from Ghent ; and one from Ealing, in England. All the 
others were written at St. Petersburg. 

This series of letters — all, with one exception, in Mr. 
Adams's handwriting — I now give to the Society. Written in 
confidence from St. Petersburg to his brother by the Minister 
of the United States to the Court of Alexander I., and cover- 
ing as they do the Russian campaign of Napoleon as well as 
our own War of 1812, these letters ought to be of great interest, 
both historical and otherwise ; and they have a considerable 
degree of interest, as will presently appear. This interest 
would, however, be much greater but for the two facts that 
the letters were written under conditions involving extreme 
caution on the part of the writer, as in one of them he remarks, 
" almost every letter I write is opened and read either by 
French or English officers"; and, in the second place, the 
copious extracts from his diary, since published, cover the 
same period as those letters, leaving nothing new of value 
to come to light. For these reasons, and for others which 
at once suggest themselves in reading these letters, I do not 
propose printing them in full as part of the Society's Proceed- 
ings ; but, instead, will now submit certain extracts from them, 
while in their complete form they will be preserved and be 
open to examination in our archives. 

When he went out as the first Minister to the Court of Rus- 
sia from this country after the adoption of the Constitution, 
Mr. Adams was just entering on his forty-third year. He was 
accredited by President Madison ; and history has not failed 
to recognize the singular importance of a mission sent out to 
the very centre of disturbance, just as the plot was thickening 
which resulted in what may without exaggeration be spoken 
of as the most dramatic as well as tragic catastrophe recorded 
in history, — I refer, of course, to the Russian campaign of 
1812 and the subsequent downfall of Napoleon. 

To quote from one of the letters (No. 4) of this series, 
Mr. Adams " landed on the quay of the river Neva just oppo- 
site the magnificent equestrian statue of Peter the Great at 3 
in the afternoon of the 23rd of October [1809], the eightieth 
day from that of our embarkation at the wharf in Charles- 
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town." Russia and France were then at peace, the treaty of 
Tilsit having been signed two years before ; but the course of 
events was already strongly tending to the rupture of June, 
1812, when Napoleon crossed the Niemen at the head of his 
army. This was the period of the Emperor's continental sys- 
tem, when, through his Berlin and Milan decrees on the one 
side and the British Orders in Council on the other, the neutral 
trade was being crushed out of existence ; and the neutral 
trade was that carried on in American bottoms, or under the 
flag of the United States. The Bal'tic was the great field of 
operations ; and Napoleon, watching closely the drift of events, 
" took no more interest in the roads to Lisbon and Cadiz, and 
studied only those that led to Wilna, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burg. ... So deeply were American interests founded in the 
affairs of Europe that even in the Baltic they were the rock 
on which Napoleon's destiny split ; for the quarrels which in 
the summer of 1811 became violent between France and the 
two independent Baltic Powers — Russia and Sweden — were 
chiefly due to those omnipresent American ships, which throve 
under pillage and challenged confiscation. Madison's wisdom 
in sending a Minister to St. Petersburg was proved more 
quickly than he could have expected. Between March 1 and 
November 1, 1811, at one of the most critical moments in the 
world's history, President Madison had no other full Minister 
accredited in Europe than his envoy to Russia ; but whatever 
mortifications he suffered from Napoleon were more than 
repaid by means of this Russian mission." x 

Premising this much, I shall now submit a few extracts from 
this series of letters which will at least show how the events 
and personages of the awful drama then rapidly unfolding 
itself looked in the eyes of a close and deeply interested 
observer, watching it at the very centre of operations. 

The first extract, from a letter of Mr. Adams dated only 
four months after his arrival, refers to his first experience of 
that covert personal intervention of the Emperor in behalf of 
the United States which the Chancellor Romanzoff reported 
to Mr. Adams " with undisguised astonishment," and the 
secret bearing of which Mr. Adams was at a complete loss to 
understand. He had been plunged at once into the vortex of 
European diplomatic intrigue. 

1 Henry Adams, History of the United States, vol. v. pp. 385, 408. 
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" St. Petersburg, 14 February, 1810. 

" My proceedings here as soon as I was made acquainted with the 
order of sequestration are not published, as I supposed the success of 
the special interposition of the Emperor of Russia, to obtain the speedy 
release of this property, might depeud upon the forbearance to make it 
public. The peculiarly friendly disposition of the Emperor Alexander 
towards the United States was manifested in the readiness with which 
he granted his good offices with the Danish Government upon this occa- 
sion. And I trust it has not been altogether without effect. Much of 
the property is already released, and the remainder will be so before 
long. I have not heard from Mr. Russell since his arrival at Copen- 
hagen, where by his last letter he informed me he was immediately 
going. ... 

" Upon the politics of Europe, or upon those of America, I scarcely 
know what to write you, nor would it perhaps be discreet to write what 
would be most interesting for you to read. Situated here at the North- 
ern extremity of Europe, we are almost as distant from the places 
where the events most remarkable for the world are occurring, and im- 
prisoned almost constantly from the time of our arrival, and still for 
months to be so in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, we are almost 
as long in receiving intelligence from the scenes of important action 
as yourselves. We only know very lately, as before this I suppose you 
know in America, that there is a negotiation on foot between France and 
England, but with little expectation on either part that it will terminate 
in a peace. Unhappily for mankind, the present state of the world 
exhibits the singular phenomenon of two great Powers oppressing 
the whole species under the colour of a war against each other. 
France and England can do very little harm, comparatively speakiDg, 
to each other. But the armed legions of France lay the Continent of 
Europe under the most enormous contributions to support and enrich 
them ; while the naval force of England extorts the same tribute from 
the commerce of the world. The mass of the people both in France 
and England suffers in common with those of other countries, but the 
fashion of paying any regard to the interests of the people is almost 
abandoned even in pretence. When we were last in Europe, a sort of 
republican or democratic spirit was prevalent, not only in the official 
pretensions, and varying Constitutions of France, but in the political 
and literary character of the times. It is scarcely conceivable what 
a change in this respect has taken place. There is not a Republic left 
in Europe. The very name of the people is everywhere buried in 
oblivion. In England, the great concerns upon which all the passions 
of the country concentrate themselves, are intrigues and cabals of 
princes and ministers to supplant one another and the prices of seats at 
the play-house. In France and the rest of Europe, king-making and 
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king-breaking orders of chivalry and dissolutions of marriage — blan- 
chisseuses-princesses and jacobin-grubs bursting into butterfly Princes, 
Dukes and Counts, conscriptions and contributions, famine grinding the 
people into soldiers, soldiers sprouting into Sultans ; fifty or sixty 
upstarts wallowing in more than Asiatic luxury, and an iron harrow 
tearing up the bowels 5f the nations, — this is the present history of 
the times. 

" The country where we now are has perhaps undergone the least 
change of any one in Europe, since I last saw it, and that change has 
been for the better. The Emperor Alexander, whom the English 
fame-blowers once extol'd to the skies, and whom they now vainly 
attempt to degrade, is a character highly distinguished among the sov- 
ereigns of the world. Young, handsome, and elegant in his person, 
affable and condescending in his manners, he possesses qualities yet 
more important and more commendable in a powerful and absolute 
Prince. His spirit of benevolence and humanity is so strong and so 
universally recognized that they who wish to censure him can only com- 
plain that this disposition implies a defect of energy. How far this 
may be founded I have not the means of judging ; but I know that his 
character is not destitute of firmness and perseverance. His system 
of policy since the Peace with France has been very steadily pursued, 
though undoubtedly contrary to the passions and prejudices of almost 
all the persons by whom he is surrounded. It has indeed been hitherto 
remarkably successful, and the English party here has consequently lost 
much of its strength. Still however it would predominate but for his 
steadiness and decision. His regard for our country which he has 
manifested upon many occasions, and in one very recent instance as I 
have mentioned to you, is a proof not less of wisdom than of goodness. 
It indicates a mind capable of appreciating distant objects and remote 
consequences ; one of the rarest and most valuable qualities that a 
statesman can possess. He has extended the bounds of his Empire, 
though, as he himself said to me, it is already too large ; but his new 
acquisitions have certainly contributed to its security as well as its 
extent." 

The next extract explains itself. " The facetious and 
spirited gentleman " referred to in one portion of it was the 
famous George Canning, and the " ministerial colleague," Lord 
Castlereagh ; the allusion being to the wound in the thigh 
received by the former in the duel between the two, which 
took place on Putney Heath, September 21, 1809: — 

"St. Petersburg 21 April, 1810. 
" I have hitherto scarcely written you anything upon the political 
affairs of Europe. Events which, in ordinary times, would be con- 
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sidered as of extraordinary magnitude succeed one another in such 
rapid succession, that I should hardly have had the means of sending 
away a view of the public appearance of Europe, before it would have 
assumed a new one. At the time when I embarked at Charlestown, a 
War almost universal was raging upon this continent. Since then the 
Peace of Sweden has been concluded with Russia, with Denmark, and 
with France — that of France and Russia with Austria has been suc- 
ceeded by the dissolution of marriage between the Emperor Napoleon 
and his second marriage with the oldest daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria. The consequences anticipated from this last event, the most 
unexpected of any of those which I have mentioned, are greater than 
from all the others together. It has not only given the most cheering 
hopes to the house of Austria, that it will be preserved from the down- 
fall of the Bourbons, but the whole Continent of Europe considers it 
as a pledge of future peace and tranquillity, which may very possibly 
not be realized. Its tendency to consolidate and give stability to the 
new Imperial Family of France is more obvious and more certain. 
Napoleon is the Croesus of the age, and those who believe that the 
Universe is governed by the Wisdom and Goodness of a superior being 
can only recur to the caution of Solon ; and beware pronouncing upon 
a man's fortune, until they have witnessed his end. 

" In the mean time everything that occurs in the world seems to be 
fashioned in subserviency to his views. British politicians, and their 
disciples throughout the world, have hitherto found no other expedient, 
than to stimulate resistance against him where it could not fail to be 
subdued, and to stigmatize the victims which they have successively 
offered up in sacrifice to him. He said or wrote on a late occasion that 
the Genius of France had directed the British Government in their 
expedition to the Scheldt ; but a Genius favourable to him appears to 
have inspired the British Councils, from the moment when in the face 
of their engagements they set him at defiance, to keep possession of 
the island of Malta. To those who feel a real concern for the inde- 
pendence of nations and the liberties of mankind, it is truly mortifying 
to observe the little man, and the little means by which the great pow- 
ers and resources of England are wasted in this contest. When we 
read in ancient history the final struggle between Rome and Carthage, 
we see the triumph of one system of political institutions over another, 
but the greatest man is on the vanquished side. Now we have a more 
melancholy spectacle ; the superior system of political institutions, de- 
feated by the individual imbecility of its supporters. That it may 
remain no secret to the world a Parliamentary Inquiry has been many 
weeks employed to expose it in its minutest and most disgusting 
details. The Expedition to Walcheren is but a single specimen of the 
manner in which the great affairs of the British nation are managed. 
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It appears to have been undertaken in the face of what to men of com- 
mon sense must have been considered as demonstration of its impracti- 
cability. Its conduct was then committed to a man who would hardly 
have been fit to take possession of a place after its capitulation. 
Twenty thousand men are sent into the midst of a notorious pestilence ; 
and when the physician-general of the army is ordered to go to their 
relief he positively refuses on the avowed ground that he knows nothing 
about contagious distempers. When this wise undertaking comes to its 
natural termination, the Ministers try to throw the blame of the failure 
upon their colleague the General. The General puts it off upon his coad- 
jutor the Commander of the fleet. One intrigues against his associates, 
with the king. Another betrays his friend by a sham defence of him in 
Parliament. Ignorance and folly appear alike conspicuous in all, and 
these are the antagonists who are to maintain the balance of the world 
against the genius and the fortune of Bonaparte. 

"The choice of Mr. Jackson, and the manner in which he executed 
his mission in America furnishes another chapter for the same history, 
perfectly corresponding with it, in its characteristic features. Fortu- 
nately both for England and for us, when Mr. Jackson's hard studied 
vivacities and their effects came back to Europe, the facetious and 
spirited gentleman who had sent him out to repair the cracks and flaws 
of his Master's dignity, was laid up with a lame leg caught in the 
attempt to trip up the heels of a ministerial colleague, and was enjoy- 
ing the leisure of a temporary retirement from the Cabinet. His 
successor, of whose personal character I have little knowledge, ap- 
pears at least to be gifted with a little more discretion, and has not 
undertaken to bear out Mr. Jackson in his lofty pretensions and fiery 
temper. What the actual state of our affairs with England is, I am 
not authentically informed ; but the rumours of the gazettes announce 
that a new convention has been signed by Mr. Pinckney [Pinkney] and 
the Marquis of Wellesley to take effect in case it should be ratified by 
the American Government. 

" It is much to be wished that this may be true. If it should prove 
so, and our commercial and amicable intercourse with England should 
be restored, I am persuaded that France and her dependents will fol- 
low the example. At present they are heaping outrage upon outrage 
in their treatment of us. If our merchants have not been allowed to 
arm their vessels, nine-tenths of those which may hazard a European 
voyage, will meet no other reception than seizure and confiscation. 
But if we could once make an arrangement with England, consistent 
with our rights and our honour, our commerce is competent to defend 
itself against all other force that it would meet upon the ocean, and to 
teach once more a lesson of forbearance and moderation to France, and 
all her dependents. Would I might see that day ! " 
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The next extract affords a somewhat startling glimpse of 
the methods in which trade was conducted while the Berlin 
and Milan decrees and the Orders in Council were in active 
working condition : — 

"St. Petersburg, 30 June, 1810. 

"We are expecting to hear from day to day of a great battle in 
Spain, and the continuance of the war, or the restoration of peace is 
supposed to depend upon its event. Spain and Portugal are the only 
remaining parts of the European Continent which furnish a pretext for 
continuing the war, on the part of England ; but there is so much 
internal fermentation in that country just now, that her Government 
may very probably find it necessary to maintain at all hazards a foreign 
war, to preserve peace within her own island. With regard to com- 
merce the two parties have already come to an arrangement de facto, 
which suits the purpose of both. All neutrality and neutral trade is, 
by common consent of the belligerents, annihilated. The British at 
settled prices grant licenses to any flag, French as well as any other, 
which are respected by her Navy. The Emperor Napoleon gives 
licenses to any flag, English as well as any other, which are respected 
by all his subordinate authorities. All other commerce is proscribed, 
and under these double licenses the commerce between the British 
Islands and the Continent of Europe is now carried on to an extent 
beyond that of the most active and prosperous times of peace. France 
and England both raise a large revenue from their licenses, which ulti- 
mates as a tax upon the consumption of the articles circulating by this 
new method of trade. The people of Europe pay this tax with a good 
grace, and according to all appearances our countrymen are prepared 
to pay it iu like manner. 

" I know not any news that it would be possible for me to give you 
from this place, unless it should be of the war between Russia and the 
Turks. This is an object extremely interesting here. But I do not 
suppose that you would take much concern in a detail of the progress of 
the Russian arms. 1 was summoned last week to a Te Deum at the 
Imperial Chapel, on account of the glorious victories of General 
Kamensky, and the defeat of the Seraskier Peglivan. The said Se- 
raskier it seems was taken together with the fortress of Bazargik, and 
about 1 600 men, a remnant of 10,000, by storm. The eight thousand 
and odd hundred other Turks of the garrison were cut to pieces in 
the process of the capture. Te Deum laudamus. For the loss of 
Russians in this achievement did not exceed in killed and wounded 
seven hundred men. Silistria surrendered without waiting to be 
stormed. If you never heard the names of those places before, look 
for them upon a map. Eight thousand and some hundreds of valiant 
Turks were butchered in the first of them, for which but eight days 
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since I heard Christian priests and princes give solemn thanks to 
God." 

The operations referred to in the final paragraph of the 
foregoing extract were those carried on along the Danube in 
the Turco-Russian war of 1810-11. Bazardjik was carried by 
assault by the Russians under Kamenski on June 2, 1810 ; and 
Peclivan-Pasha, the Turkish Commander, with 2,000 men of 
his command, was taken prisoner. 

The following, from No. 9 of the series, dated "St. Peters- 
burg, 11/23 October, 1810," has a very familiar sound. It is 
merely necessary to premise that Mr. Adams at this time had 
practically no private means. He was wholly dependent on 

his salary. 

"St. Petersburg, 11/23 October, 1810. 

" True it is that while the insignificance of the American Minister's 
appearance is the subject of sarcasm, the theme is copious and would be 
ludicrous in proportion to the details into which a person acquainted 
with his style of living here and that of other Ministers, might enter — 
compare him for instance with a French Ambassador who expends yearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, and you may judge how he must show 
— compare him with the ministers of petty principalities whose names 
are scarcely known to you, and the lowest of whose salaries are equiva- 
lent to twenty thousand dollars a year, and you may rely upon it he 
does not shine. He cannot associate upon terms of equality either with 
the other foreign Ministers, or with the Court nobility of the country ; 
or even with the merchants who are making enormous fortunes by 
American consignments of ' sugar and coffee,' and to complete the pic- 
ture it must be added that from all these three classes of society he 
has received the most pointed and most oppressive attentions — oppres- 
sive I call them from the utter impossibility with his means of meeting 
them by the return which they so justly deserve. But he knows that 
to indulge but for a moment that honest pride which is uneasy until it 
has reciprocated obligations of hospitality, would be total ruin to him- 
self and his family. He therefore limits his expenditures to his allow- 
ance from his country, shuns as much as he can those circles of society 
with whose splendour he cannot vie, and lives almost entirely retired 
within the bosom of his own family. This you may say is not very 
diplomatic. But it is absolutely necessary as you say to ' steer clear of 
the breakers.' " 

The date of the letter from which the next extract is taken 
is significant. The French retreat from Moscow began on the 
19th of October, and this letter was written on the 24th of 
the following month: — 
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"St. Petersburg, 24 November, 1812. 
" The great events daily occurring in the country whence I now 
write you, are strong and continual additional warnings to us, not to 
involve ourselves in the inextricable labyrinth of European politics and 
revolutions. The final issue of the campaign in the North of Europe 
is not yet completely ascertained ; but there is no longer a doubt but that 
it must be disastrous in the highest degree to France, and no less glorious 
to Russia. It may not improbably end in the utter annihilation of the 
invading army, three-fourths of which have already been destroyed. 
Whether the Emperor Napoleon will personally escape the fate which 
has befallen so many of his followers is yet doubtful, but it may be 
taken for granted that he will never be able again to assemble against 
Russia a force which can be formidable to the security or integrity of 
her empire. The politicians who have been dreading so long the 
phantom of universal monarchy may possess their souls in quietness. 
Never having been infected with the terror of it, I shall derive no new 
source of tranquillity from these occurrences ; but I cannot say that my 
foresight was clear enough to expect that the Colossus of French power 
would in so very short a period be staggering upon its foundations so 
manifestly as it is. It is impossible not to consider the internal stale 
of France as greatly depending upon the course of these external 
events. The Empire of Napoleon was built upon victory alone. De- 
feat takes away its foundation, and with such defeat as he is now suffer- 
ing, it would be nothing surprising to see the whole fabric crumble into 
ruins. France indeed still remains : a formidable mass of power ; but 
into what condition she may be plunged by the overthrow of his Gov- 
ernment I am scarcely able to conjecture. The day of trial to Russia 
has been severe ; but it has been short, and her deportment under it 
will raise her high in the estimation of mankind. Her plan of defence 
has the most decisive demonstration in its favour — success — and suc- 
cess under numerous incidental circumstances disadvantageous to her. 
Not only her armies but her peasantry armed and sent into the field as 
if by enchantment, have fought with the most invincible courage, 
though not always with favourable fortune. The chances of war 
have been sometimes with and sometimes against them, but they have 
arrested the career of the conqueror of the age, and drawn him on to 
ruin, even when they yielded him the victory." 

The next extract I shall read deals with matters nearer 
home to us. There is nothing new in them, but they do 
show how it all looked to a contemporary : — 

" St. Petersburg, 31 January, 1813. 
" The English Government have declared a blockade of Chesapeake 
Bay, — Delaware River, New York and the coast of New England 
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they leave open. They follow Captain Henry's advice ; just as at the 
beginning of our Revolutionary War, they disfranchised Boston in 
favour of Salem. The Spirit of 1775 seems to be extinct in New 
England, but I hope the profligacy of British policy will not be more 
successful now than it was then. 

" The war between us and them is now reduced to one single 
point, — impressment, — a cause, for which we should not have com- 
menced a war, but without an arrangement of which our government 
now say they cannot make peace. If ever there was & just cause for 
war in the sight of Almighty God, this cause is on our side just. The 
essence of this cause is on the British side oppression, ou our side 
personal liberty. We are fighting for the sailor's cause, — the English 
cause is the press-gang. It seems to me that in the very nature of 
this cause we ought to find some resources for maintaining it, by opera- 
tion upon the minds of our own seamen, and upon those of the ad- 
versary's. It is sometimes customary for the commanders of ships 
to address their crews on going into action, and to inspirit them by 
motives drawn from the cause they are called to support. In this war, 
when our ships go into action, their commanders have the best possible 
materials for cheering their men to extraordinary exertions of duty. 
How the English Admirals and Captains will acquit themselves on such 
occasion I can easily conjecture. But I fancy to myself a Captain 
telling them honestly that they are fighting for the cause of impress- 
ment, — that having been most of them impressed themselves, in the 
face of every principle of freedom, of which their country boasted, 
they must all be sensible how just and how glorious the right of the 
press-gang is, and how clear the right of practising it upon American 
sailors, as well as upon themselves, must be. I think they will not 
very readily recur to such arguments. No doubt they will keep 
them at their guns with others. But there may be times and occa- 
sions upon which the English seaman may be made to understand 
for what he is to fight in this war, and when it may have its effect 
upon the spirit with which he will fight. The English talk of the 
seduction practised by us upon their seamen. There is a seduc- 
tion in the very nature of this cause, which it would be strange indeed 
if their seamen were insensible to. I have heard that many of their 
seamen taken by us have shown a reluctance at being exchanged, from 
an unwillingness to be sent back to be impressed again. A more admi- 
rable comment upon the character of the war could not be imagined. 
Prisoners, who deem it a hardship to be exchanged ! With what heart 
can they fight for the principle which is to rivet the chains of their 
own servitude ? 

" I have been reading a multitude of speculations in the English 
newspapers, about the capture of their two frigates Guerriere and 
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Macedonian. They have settled it that the American forty-fours are 
line of battle-ships in disguise, and that henceforth all the frigates in 
the British Navy are to have the privilege of running away from them! 
This of itself is no despicable result of the first half-year of war. Let 
it be once understood as a matter of course that every single frigate in 
the British Navy is to shrink from a contest with the large American 
frigates and even this will have its effect upon the spirits of the tars 
on both sides. It differs a little from the time when the Guerriere 
went out with her name painted in capitals on her fore-topsail, in 
search of our disguised line of battle-ship President. 

" But the English Admiralty have further ordered the immediate 
construction of seventeen new frigates, to be disguised line of battle- 
ships too. Their particular destination is to be to fight the Americans. 
Their numbers will be six to one against us, unless we too, taking the 
hint from our success, can build frigate for frigate and meet them on 
their own terms; in which case, if our new ships are commanded and 
officered and manned like the Constitution and United States and Wasp, 
I am persuaded they will in process of time gain one step more upon 
the maxims of the British Navy, and settle it as a principle that single 
English ships are uot to fight Americans of equal force. Thus much I 
believe it will be in their power to do, — and further I wish them 
never to go. I hope they will never catch the insolent affectation of 
seeking battle against superior force, — an English pretension which 
has been so well chastised in the fate of their two frigates. 

" Our Navy, like all our other institutions, is formed upon the Eng- 
lish model. With regard to the Navy at least the superiority of that 
model to all others extant is incontestable. But in the British Navy 
itself there are a multitude of abuses against which we may guard, and 
there are many improvements of which it is susceptible, and for which 
the field is open before us. Our three 44-gun ships were originally 
built not as the English pretend for line of battle-ships, but to be a 
little more than a match in force to the largest European frigates, and 
the experience both of our partial war with France in 1798 and 1799, 
as well as of our present war with England, has proved the wisdom of 
the principle upon which they were constructed. It has been a great 
and momentous question among our statesmen, whether we should have 
any Navy or not. It will probably still be a great question, but Great 
Britain appears determined to solve all our doubts and difficulties upon 
the subject. She blockades our coast and is resolved to crush us 
instantly upon the ocean. We must sink without a struggle, under 
her hand, or we must have a Navy. 

" I write you concerning that which is most interesting to our own 
country. You will learn from other quarters the wonderful vicissitudes 
of war which the North of Europe has been exhibiting and still exhibits. 

49 
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To all appearance the dominion of continental Europe has changed 
hands ; but the change as yet has produced nothing like a prospect of 
peace. It has made the chance of peace for us more precarious 
than ever. 

" My family suffers under the unusual rigour of the season. I am 
now writing you with Fahrenheit's thermometer at 30 degrees below 0, 
or 62 degrees below the freezing point. It is the coldest day we have 
had this winter, but there have been eight weeks with little intermission 
of severer cold than ours in Boston at its extremest intensity. If the 
winter in the Western Hemisphere has been like this, God bless the 
companions in arms of Generals Dearborn and Harrison!" 

When he went to Russia, Mr. Adams had left his two eld- 
est children — boys respectively of seven and nine years of 
age — at home, more especially under the charge of their 
uncle, to whom he was writing. These boys were now at the 
Derby Academy in Hingham ; and the following extract has a 
curious interest for me personally, in view of the somewhat 
different conclusions expressed now more than twelve years 
ago in a certain Phi Beta Kappa address at Cambridge, which 
at the time caused some discussion, as members of the Society 
may remember. Now, as then, I can only say that Mr. Adams's 
distressing lack of familiarity with Greek and Latin must 
apparently have been somewhat in his own imagination, as 
in one of these letters (No. 27) 1 he writes: "I have hitherto 
been spending my winter evenings principally with Pythagoras 
and Plato, -Demosthenes and Eschines," and goes on to show 
that Demosthenes was a Scythian by the mother's side. But, 
this apart, the deficiency, if it existed, was in his case due to 
the fact that his schoolboy days were passed almost wholly in 
Europe. The complete mastery of French lie acquired in 
those classically wasted years most materially contributed to 
his diplomatic successes in later life, and never more so than 
at the time he was penning the following extract. " Small 
Latin and less Greek " may be very deplorable ; but, for a 
diplomatist carrying on work of vital consequence in St. Peters- 
burg, a perfect command of the French tongue had its 
advantages. As between the two, few, I fancy, would under 
similar circumstances hesitate in their choice. 

1 In this same letter Mr. Adams also remarks : " We have all been sick with 
what used to be called the influenza, but here it is called the grippe. Not one of 
us — men, women, or children — have escaped an attack of this troublesome, but, 
it is said, not dangerous enemy." 
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The last portion of the extract, coming from Russia in 1813, 
has a pleasant flavor of Revolutionary reminiscence. 

Referring to his eldest son, George Washington Adams, then 
nine years of age, Mr. Adams writes : — 

" St. Petersburg, 3 April, 1813. 

" I trust he will be seriously preparing himself for college, and I 
hope he will devote his most strenuous application to the Latin and 
Greek languages. I wish he may have no occasion to change his 
school again (unless it be for tuition from myself) until he enters 
College. For a frequent change of schools very much obstructs and 
delays the progress of a boy in the acquisition of classical learning. It 
was one of the inconveniences in my own education, that from the com- 
mencement until the close of my classical studies, I was continually 
changing schools and teachers. In my case it was unavoidable, and the 
injury resulting from it on one side was compensated by advantages 
which it afforded me on the other. But the consequence has been that 
I have always had ' small Latin and less Greek/ — and the little I have 
has contributed so much to the uses, the comforts and the pleasures of 
my life, that I have always lamented the shallowness of the streams 
with which I have been indulged from those inexhaustible fountains of 
virtue, elegance and taste. I hope my sons will be much more accom- 
plished classical scholars than their father is or can ever be, but if they 
often change their schools I shall not expect it. 

" As the walk from Hingham to Quincy is now only five miles, they 
will, I doubt not, traverse it as often as the usual relaxations from their 
attendance at the Academy will admit. When I was of their age, I 
remember with what delight I used to walk over to our grandfather's 
at Weymouth, which was then about at the same distance. It is as you 
remark about the old walnut-desk and the spot where we were born. 
There is a charm in the remembrances of our infancy which to my 
feelings becomes more vivid the further I advance in years. Those 
were times of public distress, and terrors and sufferance, still more 
than the present. I remember the melting of the pewter spoons in our 
house into bullets immediately after the 19th of April, 1775. I 
remember the smoke and the flames of Charlestown which I saw from 
the orchard on Penn's hill. I remember the packing up and sending 
away of the books and furniture from the reach of Gage's troops while 
we ourselves were hourly exposed for many months to have been 
butchered by them. All this has passed away like a troublous dream, 
and all this adds pleasure to every recollection of that time. The same 
spirit from the same nation has now kindled against us another war. 
I pray God that it may not expose the infancy of our children to such 
perils as those which surrounded your childhood and mine. But if it 
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is the will of Providence that it should, my next prayer is that to 
them as to me after the lapse of forty years, the alarms aud dangers 
which befall them in consequence of their country's struggle for her 
rights may serve but to rivet their affections to their country and her 
cause, and to mingle the remembrance of evils overcome and of deliver- 
ance from distress with all the first traces of conscious existence and of 
opening intellect, — complete redemption from imminent calamity is 
among the sweetest enjoyments of human life." 

Mr. Adams then goes on to philosophize over the fate of 
Napoleon, who, just escaped from Russia, was gathering to- 
gether the remnants of his strength for his last great German 
campaign, which closed so disastrously for him at Leipsic, in 
the following October: — 

"The Continent of Europe is just commencing the progress of a 
Counter-Revolution, the end of which it is yet impossible to foresee. The 
frosts of Russia and of Poland have struck at the roots of Napoleon's 
laurels and of his power. In September he entered Moscow as a con- 
queror, and in March his enemy took possession of his ' good city ' of 
Hamburg. All Germany is in combustion. Prussia has deserted his 
banners and rallies all the remnants of her force under the standard of 
Alexander. Denmark has implored peace of England, her despoiler, 
and has been rejected. Austria negotiates and dissembles, and arms, 
probably to join at last the new coalition against her ancient foe, and 
France has the most imminent prospect of being reduced at least to her 
ante-revolutionary dimensions, and perhaps to the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Nothing less than this is now intended ; and between this 
design and its accomplishment there is now nothing but the life and the 
genius of Napoleon to interpose. For his fortune has deserted liim ; 
and of his genius independent of his fortune, I have never entertained 
a very exalted opinion. Caesar was once in perhaps as great a strait 
as he now is and extricated himself from it. But to extricate himself he 
must possess greater resources of genius than were ever employed by 
Csesar, and I do not yet believe that he has them to display." 

The next letter from which I shall make an extract is dated 
21 June, 1813, and relates to the expected arrival in Europe 
of Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard, who subsequently were asso- 
ciates of Mr. Adams in the negotiations at Ghent. He then 
discusses his own probable return to America ; but adds, re- 
ferring to the uncertainty of the future and the rapid course 
of events : — 
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" St. Petersburg, 21 June, 1813. 

"'he moment ou je parle, est deja loin de raoi.' 

" This would be the proper motto for the History of Europe during 
the last twelve months. The succession of events has been as momen- 
tous and rapid as it ever was at any period in the annals of the world. 
Ou the 24th of last June, Napoleon at the head of at least 300,000 
men, entered upon the Russian territory. In September he was at 
Moscow. In December he reached Paris, almost literally alone, and 
his immense host were fattening the crows, and bleaching the frozen 
fields of Russia and of Poland. In March the Russians were at Berliu 
and Dresden, Hamburg and Lubeck. On the first and second of May 
he met them at Lutzen, and at this moment, if for want of better infor- 
mation I can believe common report, he is in or on the borders of 
Silesia, with an armistice concluded, and a Russian and a Prussian Pleni- 
potentiary at his camp. Prussia from his ally has become his most 
inveterate foe. Austria, I am very positively assured, has made the 
same evolution. But whether she has actually commenced hostilities 
or not is a problem which time only can solve. The public here are 
assured in the ' Gazette ' that she has ; while in the same ' Gazette ' 
other articles affirm that she is in concert with him, to convoke a Gen- 
eral Congress of all Europe and the United States of America to nego- 
tiate a general Peace. Hamburg in the course of a month has passed 
successively into the hands of Russian, Danish, Swedish, Prussian, 
Danish again, and finally French troops. Sweden with a French Gen- 
eral at the head of her army is in English pay to invade France. Den- 
mark has been wavering between France and the Coalition, ready to 
take the side of the allies ; spurned back into the arms of France and 
perhaps at this moment bombarded, and Congreve rocketed again into 
submission to the allies. All is yet a chaos of confusion ; through 
which the elements are barely discernible of a plan attempted to be 
organized in concert between Russia, Sweden, and England, and into 
which Austria, Prussia, and Denmark were to be drawn. Its first ob- 
ject was the dissolution of the Rhenish Confederation, and a reorganiza- 
tion of the German Empire. Then it would seem Holland was to be 
restored to the House of Orange, and the Bourbons were to have as 
much of old France, as a dismemberment to be limited by the modera- 
tion of the allies might leave her. The two battles, of Lutzen and of 
Bautzen, though both officially declared here victories of the allies, ap- 
pear to have interposed some little obstacles to the immediate execu- 
tion of this great plan. To the utter astonishment of all Europe, after 
a series of disasters which would have overwhelmed in irretrievable 
ruin the oldest and mightiest monarchy of the globe, Napoleon re- 
turned to the field as formidable as if no misfortune had befallen him. 
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In the first battle he fought under great disadvantages, and with a very 
inferior force. The victory was perhaps equivocal on the day of the 
battle, but the next day the Russians and Prussians retreated. Three 
weeks afterwards having received a reinforcement of 30,000 men, they 
fought another battle of three days, the 19th, 20th, and 21st of May; 
upon the first and second days of which they again claim the victory ; 
but acknowledge a retreat on the third. A full mouth has passed since 
this last event, and nothing official has been published here of subse- 
quent occurrences. The rumour of an armistice is very general, but 
the fact is not publicly acknowledged. It is not the custom here to 
publish any news but such as are agreeable." 

The course of military operations in Germany was approach- 
ing the catastrophe of Leipsic, and the news of the engage- 
ment between the "Shannon " and the "Chesapeake," which 
had taken place the 1st of June, had found its way through 
British channels to St. Petersburg ; so Mr. Adams wrote as 
follows : — 

" St. Peteksbdkcj, 7 August, 1813. 

"There has been at midsummer a feeble attempt, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, the pretence of an attempt for the nego- 
tiation of a General Peace in Europe. It immediately succeeded the 
unexpected issue of the two battles of Lutzen and of Wurschen with 
which the Northern campaign of the present year commenced. Aus- 
tria was with one hand offering the olive branch as Mediator, and with 
the other raising a most formidable armament to join the Coalition in 
an alliance offensive and defensive against France. Her preparations 
were not quite completed, when Napoleon rushed into the field with so 
much precipitation and effect after the disasters of the last winter. The 
two battles had weakened and exhausted both the belligerent parties so 
much that a time for breathing from the work of butchery was neces- 
sary to both. Austria then in her mediating character talked of Peace. 
Napoleon very readily answered, Peace. The allies strained so hard at 
the word that they have not yet distinctly pronounced it, but they agreed 
to an armistice — first for thirty hours, then for forty days, and finally 
for three weeks longer. The parties have all been employing the in- 
terval in preparations to renew the war, in which Austria is now said 
to be ready to take her part. The term of the armistice is six days' 
notice from the 10th of August, but we are told the hostilities between 
France and Austria will begin before that date. They may have begun 
at the moment while I am writing. The English victory in Spain has 
doubtless hastened the resolution of Austria to drop the mask of media- 
tion. The storm is now bursting upon France in all its fury. It is, 
however, so late in the season, that no very important progress is likely 
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to be made by either party in the short remnant of the present season. 
None of them will, I believe, be ambitious of another winter campaign. 
" We are anxiously waiting for intelligence from our own country ; 
the latest we have is the unpleasant account of the loss of the Chesa- 
peake Frigate. As usual we receive it first in its English garb, which 
we suppose to be, as all our experience warrants us in expecting, falsely 
coloured. It would be presumptuous to hope, and perhaps worse than 
idle to wish, that in every contest with such an enemy upon the ocean 
we should be blessed with a triumph ; but unless the English narratives 
of this affair are gross misrepresentations, there must have been some 
mismanagement or want of skill on our part, to which they were more 
indebted for the victory, than to their prowess, or even to the unfor- 
tunate chances of war. The capture of the Guerriere, the Mace- 
donian, and the Java was obviously accomplished by good conduct 
no less than by valour. I hope and believe that our gallant naval war- 
riors will not suffer themselves to be elated, even by their unparalleled 
guccesses, into rashness, — that in every defeat as well as in every vic- 
tory they will find a lesson to make them more and more formidable 
to the foe. How formidable they are already, needs no other proof than 
the riot of exultation which the news of the Chesapeake's capture 
excited in England. Among the many motives which I have for lament- 
ing the war in which we are involved, I have one great source of con- 
solation. There are energies in the constitution of man, which a long 
protracted peace always weakens, and sometimes extinguishes alto- 
gether. Occasional war is one of the rigorous instruments in the 
hands of Providence to give tone to the character of nations. We 
had in America too much of ' the cankering of a calm World and a 
long Peace.' As Providence has seen fit now to visit us with the 
calamity of war, it behooves us all and most especially those whose 
opinions and examples have the greatest influence over those of the 
nation, to direct the public spirit towards those virtues which it is the 
peculiar attribute of war to display. Of these, cool and deliberate 
valour is the first, and closely connected with it is the persevering 
fortitude ' not to be overcome ' — the steadfastness in adversity, which 
is superior to evil fortune. We have a powerful, stubborn, and inso- 
lent enemy to deal with. The event is with God. May it be the 
triumph of eternal Justice, and propitious to our country ! ' " 

One more extract will suffice, and the allusion in it to the 
" Gunpowder Percy " is not bad. This letter was written as 
the Allies were moving on Paris in the winter campaign which 
closed with the abdication of Fontainebleau, and it was on 
the 29th of January that the Emperor defeated BUicher at 
Brienne : — 
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" St. Petersburg, 24 January, 1814. 
" The events of the last two years have opened a new prospect to 
all Europe, and have discovered the glassy substance of the colossal 
power of France. Had that power been acquired by wisdom, it might 
have been consolidated by time and the most ordinary portion of pru- 
dence. The Emperor Napoleon says that he was never seduced by 
prosperity ; but when he comes to be judged impartially by posterity, 
that will not be their sentence. His fortune will be among the won- 
ders of the age in which he has lived. His military talent and genius 
will place him high in the rank of Great Captains, but his intemperate 
passion, his presumptuous insolence, and his Spanish and Russian 
wars, will reduce him very nearly to the level of ordinary men. At 
all events he will be one of the standing examples of human vicissi- 
tude — ranged, not among the Alexanders, Caesars and Charlemains, 
but among the Hannibals, Pompeys and Charles the 1 2ths. I believe 
his romance is drawing towards its close ; and that he will soon cease 
even to yield a pretext for the war against France. England alone 
will be ' afraid of the Gunpowder Percy, though he should be dead.' " 

Mr. Charles C. Smith said : — 

On one of the last occasions when our associate Mr. Hamil 
ton A. Hill was in these rooms, not long before his death, he 
remarked that just half a century ago he attended at Plymouth 
the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, and that he 
should like to communicate to-day his recollections of that 
interesting celebration. I said to him that probably there was 
some account of it in Dr. Pierce's journal, and that if he should 
make his proposed communication, I would supplement it by 
Dr. Pierce's notes. Unfortunately Mr. Hill did not live to 
prepare his paper ; but in Dr. Pierce's volumes are accounts 
of the only two visits which he ever made to Plymouth, — the 
first in 1820, when Mr. Webster delivered the oration ; and 
the other in 1845, when both Mr. Choate and Mr. Everett 
spoke at the dinner, there being no oration. The account of 
the earlier celebration is very meagre, and if it stood alone 
would scarcely be worth communicating; but the account of 
the second celebration has some very characteristic touches 
which are well worth preserving. At that time Dr. Pierce 
was in his seventy-third year, and he never let any opportu- 
nity pass without expressing his abhorrence of the use of wine 
and tobacco, of which he here affords amusing illustrations. 
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[Bicentennial Anniversary at Plymouth."] 

On 21 Dec, 1820, I went in a private carriage to Plymouth to cele- 
brate with the Pilgrim Society there the completion of the II d century 
from the landing of the first settlers of Plymouth. 1 On the way I 
visited the well dug for my first paternal ancestor in this country, 
Robert Pierce, at a place bounded by the mouth of Neponset River 
on the South & the Atlantick on the East, it being in Dorchester. I 
took a fragment from one of the stones with which the well was 
stoned. 

On my arrival at Plymouth I first visited the far-famed rock on 
which, it is said, our fathers first stepped, & took a small piece of it as 
a memorial. It is now but little above the surface of the earth & is 
included in a wharf. A large fragment of it is deposited near the 
meetinghouse. From this place I proceeded to the burial ground, 
situated on the highest eminence in the vicinity. On the northern 2 
declivity stands the church. From this hill there is a fine view of 
Plymouth bay, the beach, Clark's Island, Captain's Hill in Duxbury, 
& of Cape Cod to a great extent. On examining the grave stones I 
found none of an earlier date than 1681. It is said that they first 
buried their dead near the celebrated rock. But why there are no 
memorials, nor even traces of the place of their burial, none of the 
inhabitants could inform me. It is not known where the remains of 
Elder Brewster, Elder Cushman, nor even of Gov. Carver or Gov. 
Bradford were deposited. I saw the grave of Elder Thomas Faunce 
who died 1746, aet. 99. Deac. Spooner, who died about two years 
since, well remembered him ; so that he was able to derive information 
concerning the first settlers from one who well knew several of them. 
On the southeastern 8 declivity were deposited the remains of 72, who 
perished from the privateer Gen. Arnold, Capt. James Magee, com- 
mander, which foundered on Plymouth beach 26 Dec, 1778. All who 
drank freely of brandy on that occasion are said to have been frozen 
to death ; while they who abstained were generally preserved. They 
were frozen in all kinds of postures, one with his favourite dog in his 
arms. Capt. M. preserved his feet from freezing by filling his boots 
with brandy. The bodies were thawn [thawed] in a brook so that they 
might be decently interred. But no stone marks the spot where their 
mortal remains were consigned. From this hill the place was pointed 
out to me where Massasoit made a treaty with our fathers. Their first 
place of worship was the guardhouse, on the very top of the hill, so that 

1 In the margin Dr. Pierce gives the names of twenty-four ministers who were 
present at the celebration. 

2 This should be " southeastern." 
8 This should be "northern." 

50 
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while the Pilgrims were engaging in the service, of their Maker, others 
were keeping watch lest they should be surprised by the aboriginals. 
I went to the Register's office & found in the Colony Records the writ- 
ings of some of the earliest fathers, & Judge Davis gave me a fac- 
simile of the handwriting of several of them. 

The morning of the 22d was ushered in with the firing of cannon & 
the ringing of bells. At XI. a procession was formed at the Rev. James 
Kendall's, of the Pilgrim Society, &c, headed by a military company. 
On arriving at the meetinghouse, the military opened to the right & 
left, and we passed into the house. 

The exercises began with a hymn, " Let children learn the mighty 
deeds," set to St. Martin's. President Kirkland, a lineal descendant 
of Capt. Myles Standish, made an appropriate prayer of 18 minutes. 
" Hail Pilgrim Fathers of our race " was sung to Old hundred, Dr. 
Holmes reading line by line. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, of Boston, delivered from the elders' 
seat * an address of 1 hour & 47 minutes, on the characters & principles 
of our fathers, & particularly on the great events which had taken 
place during the last century. In the didactick parts of his discourse 
he was confined to his notes, though he read with great propriety. 
During this he was preparing his own mind & the minds of his audience 
for the more eloquent passages which he had committed wholly to 
memory, & delivered with a pathos & an effect but rarely equalled. 
On the subject of slavery he was exceedingly impressive. Indeed, I 
neither saw nor heard of any who were not highly delighted. The 
house, pews, galleries, & even aisles were crowded. 

After the address the usual ode, " Sons of renowned sires " was sung 
to " God save the King." 

Blessing by Dr. Holmes. 

"We then proceeded to the hall where about 400 dined. Rev. James 
Kendall asked the blessing, & Professor Everett returned thanks. 
During the toasts Judge Davis read an address from the Historical 
Society, 2 which was answered by the Rev. Mr. Kendall. Hon. Levi 
Lincoln then delivered an address from the Antiquarian Society, which 

1 The elders' seat was in front of the pulpit. The meeting-house in which 
Mr. Webster delivered his oration was built in 1744, and taken down in 1831. 
When Mr. Winthrop gave his address, in 1870, he spoke from the pulpit of the 
meeting-house built on the same site, and unfortunately burned in November, 
1892. 

2 At the Annual Meeting of the Historical Society, April 27, 1820, John Davis, 
Abiel Holmes, Charles Lowell, John Pierce, and Francis C. Gray were appointed 
a committee to represent the Society at the proposed celebration, and the chair- 
man was requested to express " the congratulations of the Society, and the 
cordial interest which is ever felt and cherished by all its members in every 
proceeding intended to honor the memory of our venerable ancestors." 
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was answered by Alden Bradford, Esq. At dinner an ode was sung, 
written by Rev. James Flint, Bridgevvater, entitled 200 years ago, to a 
tune prepared by Bartholomew Brown, Esq. He led in the musick. 

In the evening there was a splendid ball, at which, it is judged 500 
were present. 

Hon. D. Webster brought down 2 sheets of parchment tacked 
together, & desired that if possible the signatures of all present 
might be obtained. I counted on Saturday, at noon, & found 356 
names. 

The reflections & associations on this interesting occasion were 
" pleasant, yet mournful to the soul." 

Anniversary of GGXXV Landing of Forefathers at Plymouth. 

Having been invited by Judge Charles H. "Warren, President of the 
Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, to meet there on 22 Dec, 1845, to keep 
the CCXXV anniversary of the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers there, 
I accordingly went. The only time I had ever seen Plymouth was on 
22 December, 1820, to keep the IF Centennial Anniversary. The 
reason why I have never been there since has been the fear that I 
might weaken the deep impressions received on that occasion. The 
convocation was in the Court House, where I observed the following 
my seniors at College, Nahum Mitchell, 1789, Dr. Ingalls & President 
Quincy, 1790. 1 

The railroad has been travelled but a few weeks to Plymouth. To- 
day was, I believe, the first time that they had started from their depot 
in Boston, near the depot of the Worcester Railroad. We started, it 
was said, with about 500, at IX^, A.M., and arrived at Plymouth, with 
but one stop, at the half-way house, for wood and water, at XI. 10, it 
being 5 minutes short of two hours. We proceeded immediately to the 
Court House, where we mingled our congratulations, and revived our 
recollections, with old friends, till called to walk in procession to the 
church. While at the Court House the 2 sheets of parchment contain- 
ing the names of the attendants at the II centennial celebration was 
brought. I had not time to count the names. I was forcibly struck 
with the numbers of the departed. 

We walked in procession to the church, headed by the Brass Band 
from Boston. The exercises commenced with a voluntary upon the 

1 In a marginal note, Dr. Pierce, in accordance with his custom, enumerates 
the following clergymen as present : " Dr. Kendall, Geo. W. Briggs, J. Pierce, 
C. A. Bartol, Pres. Wayland, B,, J. O. Choules, B., Jos. H. Towne, O., Neh. 
Adams, O., Wm. P. Lunt, S. K. Lothrop, Geo. Putnam, Theo. Parker, C. Rob- 
bins, Geo. Richards, O., Henry A. Miles, Aug. R. Pope." Dr. Bartol is the only 
one of the number now living. In Dr. Pierce's enumeration, B. stands for Bap- 
tist, and 0. for Orthodox. Those not marked were Unitarians. 
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organ. Then the choir, headed by Marcus Colburn, sung the ode by 
Judge Davis, written in 1799. * President Wayland, B. U., then read 
appropriate passages of Scripture, 9 minutes. Prayer by Dr. Kendall, 
15 minutes, peculiarly appropriate. The hymn then for 22 December, 
written by Judge Davis, was sung to Old 100. 2 Benediction by Dr. 
Kendall. 

We then left the church in procession. I walked on the right, 
President Wayland in the centre, Dr. Kendall at the left, next to the 
Com tee of Arrangements, who immediately followed the President. We 
passed down to the famous rock on which the fathers first touched. As 
we passed it every one took off his hat. We then passed to the railroad 
depot, to dinner, to the number of 475. It was some time before the whole 
company could be seated. I then implored a blessing in nearly the 
following terms : '' God of our fathers, and God of their children, smile 
propitiously on the present occasion. We thank Thee that from the 
height of our comparative prosperity we can take a feeling view of our 
venerable fathers in their lowly condition, of whom the world was not 
worthy. While we spread the mantle of charity over their imperfec- 
tions as men, may we imitate their fidelity as Christians who enter- 
tained no other fear than the fear of Thee, and who held their love ot 
Thee in subordination [s«'c] to every other affection. May we not be 
slothful, but followers of them who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises." 

The tables abounded in the greatest luxuries of the season. In front 
of the President was brought in by two men a baron of beef, given for 
the occasion by Hon. Daniel Webster of Marshfield, who by reason of 
public duties as Senator at Washington could not be present on this 
occasion. I had never heard of a baron of beef before, much less had 
I ever seen one. It is defined by Johnson to be " when the two sir- 
loins are not cut asunder." It was brought on in a pewter dish which, 
it is said, came over in the Mayflower. The whole dinner was cooked 
in the United States Hotel, Boston. At every plate were 5 parched 
corns to remind us of the time when the Pilgrims on a certain occasion 
were thus allowanced. 

It may be well to copy the printed bill of fare at every plate, to 
show how different are our present circumstances from those of our 
fathers. 

Clam Chowder. Fish. Succotash. 

Boiled. Salt-petred Beef. Shoulder Pork. Hams. Tongues. 
Boeuf k la mode. Stuffed Shoulder Veal. Collared Beef. Mutton 

1 Here follows the well-known ode, written by the Hon. John Davis, third 
President of the Historical Society, beginning " Sons of renowned sires." 

2 Here follows Judge Davis's scarcely less familiar hymn, beginning " Hail, 
pilgrim fathers of our race!" 
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Chop. Fillet de Boeuf. Brawn. Pate Froid. Fillet de Veau. 
Chicken Pies. Boned Turkies. Sallad de Volaille. Sandwiches. 
Scolloped Oysters. Stewed Oysters. Fried Potatoes. Baked do. 
Cellery. Olives, &c. 

Roast Beef. Tuikies larded. Ducks. Chickens larded. Par- 
tridges. 

Dinner Rolls. Bread and Butter. Crackers and Cheese. Apple 
and Squash Pies. Tarts. Cake of various kinds. Preserves. Turks 
caps. Custards. Jellies and blanc mange. 

Dessert. 

Apples, grapes, English walnuts, shellbarks, almonds, raisins. 

Wines ! ! ! 

Claret $1. Old Lisbon $1. Schreider Anchor Champagne $2. 
Cordon bleu $2. Pints do. $1. Gonzales and Duboss pale Sherry 
$1.50. Webster Madeira $1.50. London Dock do. $1. Com. Nicker- 
son's 1 Madeira, $3. 

I had been seated but a few minutes at table when a waiter came to 
me with an open bottle of Madeira with somebody's compliments, I did 
not hear whose. I am at a loss to decide whether this wine was sent 
to me by some one who knew not my habits for a long time of total 
abstinence from every thing which can intoxicate, and intended it as 
an attention to my profession, supposing that from my neighborhood to 
my more luxurious brethren of Boston, I might not object to a good 
glass of wine, or whether it was sent to me in sport by some one who 
knew the stand which I have long since taken, and intended to show 
how he regarded it. Whatever may have been the motive the thing 
did not move me ; nor was I curious to ascertain to whom I was in- 
debted for this act of civility or for the joke as the case might be. 

The dinner was sumptuous above what I am accustomed to witness, 
even on festive occasions. The tickets, I understand, were $3 apiece. 
The wine was not reckoned as a part of the expense; but every one 
who desired a bottle of wine was expected to send the pay for it by the 
waiter who brought it. A considerable portion of champagne was 
drunk, producing the noise over the room when the corks were dis- 
charged of small arms on a day of military muster. The spectacle and 
the sound so affected me, and my feelings were so chastened by the 
" genius loci " and the occasion, that though President Kirkland's de- 
fence of such festivities was repeatedly mentioned, namely, that our 
fathers partook of the best which they could procure, and we but imi- 
tate them in doing the same, I nevertheless ate only a little clam chow- 
der, and drank nothing at dinner, not even cold water. Yet it was not 
to me a gloomy occasion, but I was in a state of constant excitement. 
Besides, my position at table was favorable to the purest social enjoy- 
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merit, as President Wayland was on my right, and Dr. Kendall on my 
left, who in respect of wine practised the same abstinence with myself. 
The baron of beef was said to be excellent, though owing to my invari- 
able habit of partaking of one dish only of animal food at the same 
meal, I did not taste of it. There was considerable despatch at 
the dinner as the company generally appeared anxious to hear the 
speeches. 

I felt a curiosity to hear the President, Judge Warren, introduce the 
subject, as he so abounds in humor, and I had witnessed such manifes- 
tations of it at the last $ B K dinner at Cambridge, 1 1 wondered how he 
would manage so grave an occasion as the present must necessarily be. 
But my fears were soon relieved. After President Wayland had 
returned thanks in a brief and appropriate manner, Judge Warren 
arose, and in a very cordial and touching manner, and at times with a 
spice of his accustomed humor, saluted the company. His exordium 
was peculiarly happy. 

" Gentlemen, the first salutation which the white men met with in 
Plymouth was that grateful one from Samoset, the Indian chief, ' Wel- 
come, Englishmen ' ; and tradition says, he said this, because he had 
met ' Englishmen ' before. I will imitate his sincerity, and say. 
Welcome, Americans, and I use this phrase, because I have seen you 
before." 

In this strain he continued for a quarter of an hour. 

On giving the sentiment, "The Town of Plymouth, holding the 
ashes of the fathers, it must always retain the reverence and affection 
of the children," Hon. Nathaniel Morton Davis, son of the late Wm. 
Davis, Esq., nephew of Judge John Davis, and of H. U. 1804, re- 
sponded to this sentiment in a speech of 13 minutes, and closed with a 
tribute to the fair sex, on which he offered the following sentiment in 
allusion to the tradition that Mary Chilton was the first who stepped 
upon the rock, — " The heroic mothers of the Old Colony who took the 
first step in the daring enterprise we celebrate, and amid suffering and 
sorrow rocked the cradle of New England." 

A joco-serious letter of some length was read from the Hon. Harrison 
Gray Otis, former Mayor of Boston, H. U. 1783, born on 8 October, 
1765, and of course 80 on his last birthday. 

The President then turning round to Governor Everett, candidate 
for the Presidency of H. U., who sat next to him, and to President 
Quincy, the next in order, who has just resigned the office, in allusion 
to H. IT. as one of the first institutions of the Pilgrims, said with regard 
to its Presidents a grammatical solecism was acting. " Both the past 
and the future are present." A bystander exclaimed, " That is perfect." 

1 Dr. Pierce's account of the # B K dinner referred to is in 2 Proceedings, 
vol. ix. pp. 139, 140. 
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The sentiment was then given from the chair, " Harvard College, one 
of the earliest cares of our fathers ; may it always honor their memory 
by vindicating their great principles, liberty of conscience and the rights 
of private judgment." 

President Quincy replied in quite a humorous strain, and closed with, 
" Boston and Plymouth, in all times united in affection, and now almost 
locally united in bonds of iron and steel. God bless their enterprise 
and people." 13 m. 

The President then gave, " The venerable Judge Davis ! he finds his 
mortal frame the more cumbrous the longer it is worn. The Pilgrim 
Fathers will recognize in him a kindred spirit when they meet him in 
his robes of light." Judge Davis had sent a sentiment which was then 
delivered from the chair, — "The old comers & Samoset's salutation, 
' Welcome, Englishmen,' may no unfortunate crisis ever occur forbid- 
ding the application of that friendly greeting." The venerable Judge, 
though born 25 January, 1761, and accordingly near 85, has but a 
short time since resigned his office as District Judge. His whole soul 
is in the occasion; and he actually went to Plymouth a few weeks 
since at the opening of the railroad to Plymouth. He had a strong 
inclination to be present on this anniversary, but his daughters and 
other friends succeeded in dissuading him from the attempt. It is not 
many weeks since Mrs. Samuel Greele, who was an Emerson of New- 
buryport, sent him a marine herbarium curiously prepared with a rich 
and various collection. The Judge acknowledged the kindness in ajeu 
d'esprit of poetry which Mr. Greele pronounces the best the Judge has 
ever written. I had made several unsuccessful attempts to procure 
this poetry, hoping to read it at this time. But though the Judge had 
promised me a copy as his autograph and as the effusion of his muse, 
yet on my calling on him to fulfil his promise, he declined, saying that 
for certain reasons, which he did not give, he must be excused from 
fulfilling his engagement. 

The Hon. Rums Choate was next called up, and made a speech of 
25 minutes, in which he every now and then spoke with great vehe- 
mence. His was perhaps the most popular speech of the day, to judge 
by the plaudits given him. But I should term him an infuriate orator. 
His eloquence produces not the effect on my mind as does the more 
sober and chastened good sense of Edward Everett. His speech in 
my view seems better from the press than in the delivery. 1 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes next read a beautiful poetical effusion 

1 A full report of Mr. Choate's speech was printed in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of December 24, 1845. Dr. Pierce's account of the celebration was not 
written until some time afterward, probably in January, as it is interrupted by 
the insertion of two letters, one dated December 30, 1845, and the other January 
4, 1816. 
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adapted to the occasion. 1 In that, with his accompanying speech he 
was 13 minutes. He is of H. U. 1829, son of the late Dr. Abiel 
Holmes of Cambridge. 

Mr. Dempster, a Scotch musician, then sung a beautifully adapted 
ode, " The spot where I was born." 

John Quincy Adams's toast was read, " The future representative of 
Plymouth Rock in the councils of the nation ; may a double portion of 
the spirit of the Pilgrim fathers rest upon his constituents in making 
the selection, him when selected." The President then gave, "John 
Quincy Adams, and he always represents a rock." 

I should previously have recorded the sentiment which called up 
George S. Hillard, Esq., " Puritan blood ; we prove its excellent quality 
by showing that it may be exposed for two centuries without changing 
its color or properties." Mr. Hillard made a beautiful speech of 15 
minutes closing with, "The religious faith of the Pilgrims. To them 
it was the pillar of fire in the night of trial ; to us may it be the cloudy 
screen that shall temper the dazzling glare of our prosperity." 

An interesting letter was read from the venerable John Howland of 
Providence. 

Col. Clifford 2 made a pithy speech of 10 minutes. 

Joshua Thomas Stevenson was next called up, who said that he was 
indebted to this civility being that of the first President of the Pilgrim 
Society, Joshua Thomas. 8 He closed in 7 minutes, with the humorous 
sentiment, "The baron of beef, the only title that is meet in New 
England, and suited to our taste." 

To this Col. Clifford added, " It is a striking instance of the differ- 
ence between the ancient feudalism of the old world and the modern 
liberty of the new that in one the barons fed upon the people ; in the 
other the people fed upon the barons." 

The President next gave the following, " Old England. She sent us 
instructors to teach us that the highest intellectual cultivation is the 
best support of liberal principles ; our country has sent back to her one 
of New England's most distinguished sons to show her what good 
schoolmasters they were, and how apt we were to learn." Gov. Ever- 
ett, though laboring under an oppressive headache, made a charming 
speech of 35 minutes, which is the 33 d time in which I have heard him 
on public occasions. When he had spoken about 25 minutes, he inti- 
mated that he would relieve their patience. But cries resounded from 

1 Dr. Pierce copied the poem, " The Pilgrim's Vision," in full into his diary. 
It is printed in Dr. Holmes's Poems. 

2 Hon. John H. Clifford, afterward Governor of Massachusetts. 

8 Dr. Pierce has omitted some words needed to complete the sense, but the 
substance of Mr. Stevenson's remark is so obvious that the necessary words can 
be readily supplied by any reader. 
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all parts, " Go on, go on"; and he continued 10 minutes longer. He 
contrived, as he always does, to communicate something new. The 
most striking was this, that " when the truly apostolical Robinson sunk 
prematurely under the labors and sorrows of his hard pilgrimage, the 
sum of 9 florins (about $3.50 of our money) was paid for the hire of a 
four years' resting place for his mortal remains." 

After the company had become saturated with these moving speeches, 
the President gave, " The New England Society of New York, a colony 
of ours which we hope will always insist on a right of representation in 
the mother country." On this a Mr. Fessenden began a prosing speech 
of which there seemed no probability of a termination. The audionce 
exhibited manifest signs of impatience, understood by every one but the 
speaker, who when he suspected all was not right stooped down to the 
President for his advice in the matter ; as the cars were about to start 
for Boston, and as a set of cars had already started, in which several 
of the company had gone, and as I began to fear that those who were 
desirous of going might be prevented till too late, I had the boldness to 
employ the interval by this appeal to the chair, " Mr. President, ' The 
full [soul] loatheth the honeycomb.' I move that we adjourn this meet- 
ing to 22 December, 1846, for the young people are impatient to go to 
their ball, and the old folks want to go home." On this there was a 
simultaneous motion throughout the room ; and the patient Mr. Fes- 
senden, I presume, handed the following sentiment to the President to 
be noticed among the orders of the day. I am certain it could not have 
been heard, " The prosperity of New England. As it has resulted from 
the character and labors of the Puritans, their sons cannot preserve it 
except by imitating their example." 

A large portion of the company then betook themselves to the cars. 
We were three hours in reaching Boston, as our stops were so frequent 
to leave passengers by the way, and arrived at XI. in the evening, after 
an absence of 14 hours, having travelled 78£ miles, been 8 hours in 
Plymouth, and experienced a large share of genuine satisfaction ! 

I omitted to record in its place that immediately after President 
Wayland had returned thanks at table, Judge Warren called on me to 
sing the following stanzas to St. Martin's which are a little varied 
from those which I have been so long accustomed to sing on Com- 
mencement days at Cambridge. 1 

" Let children learn the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old ; 
Which in our younger years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 

1 Dr. Pierce " set the tune," for the second time at Cambridge, in 1812, and 
for the last time in 1848. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 177, 255. 

51 
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" He bids us make his glories known, 
His works of power and grace; 
And we '11 convey his wonders down 
Through every rising race. 

" Our lips shall [tell] them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 

" Thus shall they learn, in God alone 
Their hope securely stands ; 
That they may ne'er forget his works 
But practise his commands." 

In reflecting upon the transactions of this day, I have experienced 
many mingled emotions. It was highly gratifying once more to visit 
scenes of such overwhelming interest to the first settlers of this ven- 
erated spot. I was gratified in being introduced to so many " sons of 
renowned sires." No females appeared publicly, only in the church, 
where I had no opportunity of an introduction. I was gratified with 
the attention received in the invitation to discharge the office of a deacon 
by reading the hymn line by line, as in my youth I was accustomed to 
hear the good Deacon White, my great uncle, recite it. This part was 
performed by the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge at the bi-centennial 
celebration in 1 820. The enjoyment of the dinner was greatly marred 
by seeing so much wine drunk on the occasion. How much more 
reasonable would it be, and how much greater the gratification, to 
unite with the ladies in celebrating the day, as was the case at Barn- 
stable in 1839. The ladies are certainly as much interested in the 
events commemorated, and would enjoy the speeches on the occasion, 
as much as the men. Besides were we favored with their presence but 
little if any wine would be quaffed ; and we should be wholly relieved 
from the great indecorum manifested by some young men in even 
smoking cigars in the diningroom before the dinner was finished ! ! ! 

This was the first dinner of the kind at which I was ever present 
when no sentiment was given relating to the clergy. In the days of 
our fathers this profession had perhaps an undue preponderance. With 
the improvements of modern times they are now often in the back- 
ground. Had an opportunity presented, I had intended to say some- 
thing to this effect, — " Mr. President, 

' You '11 scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on this stage,' 

I will let my fathers speak for me. Accordingly I improve this oppor- 
tunity to present through you to the Pilgrim Society, over which you 
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preside, a new edition of Koger Clap's Memoirs of Dorchester, my 
great, great, great grandfather; also James Blake's Annals of Dor- 
chester, now first published by the Historical and Antiquarian Society 
of that town, my maternal great grandfather ; as also my address at the 
funeral of the Hon. Thomas Aspinwall Davis, late Mayor of Boston, 
on 25 November, 1845." 

But no favorable opportunity presenting to make these small presents 
publicly, I left them with the Rev. James Kendall, D.D., senior pastor 
of the I Chh. in Plymouth, with the request that he would deposit them 
in the Library of the Pilgrim Society. 



